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Maintaining Assortments in the 
Dress Department 


WItson N. ROGERS 


A specialist explains the principles he has discovered in the merchandising of 


dresses. 


To make more successful sales is, 
undoubtedly, the one main purpose of 
all merchants today. However, to do 
this they must satisfy the wants of the 
greatest number of customers that walk 
into stores. In general, when the sales 
clerk fails to sell a customer, she has lost 
for the store the one big chance to make a 
friend. The average customer is gov- 
erned by habit and returns to the store 
that previously soid her the dress that 
all of her friends thought so becoming to 
her. Modern methods of obtaining 
perfect assortments in dress departments 
should go much further than merely 
ensuring that an adequate color assort- 
ment is carried in each size; for example, 
that a green silk dress, size 20, is in stock 
at all times. Dresses are one of the most 
rapidly changing fashion items in a 
department store and they require a 
great deal of attention in order to main- 
tain a model stock at all times. 

A model stock can briefly be defined 
as a complete assortment of merchandise 
in proportion to normal consumer de- 
mand. A model stock, today, does not 


They are applicable to all fashion merchandise. 


have to be based upon a chance guess in 
regard to coming demand; it is scientifi- 
cally planned in view of knowledge of 
what types of garments will be wanted 
at different times. There has been much 
written in regard to balancing stocks to 
sales in the case of price lines, colors, 
sizes, and major classifications. Such 
planning is to a considerable extent a 
matter of mathematics. The adjust- 
ment of stock according to customer 
types, however, has received little atten- 
tion and yet it is of the utmost im- 
portance. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF STOCK BY UTILIZING 
SPECIALIZED RESOURCES 


Diversification of stocks by type is a 
subject that should be discussed more 
carefully in merchandising circles today. 
Merchandise men, familiar with the 
dress market, have found that certain 
manufacturers are successful with one 
type of dress and, as a rule, are not 
successful with any other type. This is 
evidence of intense specialization. 

The New York dress market, the 
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source of the greatest number of dresses 
sold in the United States, is a perfect 
example of specialization. This market 
is divided into many classifications other 
than size and price. Not only may a 
manufacturer specialize in misses’ sizes 
at $10.75, but he may also specialize in 
type. For example, on one floor there 
may be two or three manufacturers 
making the same price and size range, 
but not directly in competition because 
they all make different types. In one 
instance, there are two manufacturers 
next to one another—one makes a very 
youthful dress cut on youthful lines 
suitable for the college girl or young 
stenographer; while next door is another 
manufacturer who turns out tailored 
well-made dresses for an entirely different 
type of customer. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RESOURCES 


The following is a general classification 
of types of dresses considered important 
today. There are manufacturers at 
every price who specialize in one of these 
types; although in some cases they are 
not even conscious of this specialization 
themselves: 


. The tailored 

. The fussy 

. The very youthful 

. The matronly 

. The conservative 

. The high-fashioned or sophisticated 


non & WH —& 


The intelligent buyer today is con- 
scious of these varied types but she has to 
rely upon chance too often to be right 
the greatest number of times. If the 
best merchandise available on one trip 
seems to be of the conservative type, 
the entire stock reflects only one type 
and the young stenographer who walks 
into the department does not find a 


dress youthful enough—and the store 
loses a potential customer. 

Those in constant touch with the 
market, when making purchases usually 
try to keep the six different types in 
mind and allot a certain percentage of 
their open-to-buy to each type, naturally 
concentrating on those that have proved 
successful in their departments. But 
many buyers today are not sufficiently 
conscious of all six types and tend to 
concentrate on two or possibly three, at 
the most. 

Several experiments along these lines 
recently have proved very interesting. 
One large department store in the Middle 
West had always believed that it would 
be more successful with only three types: 
the tailored, the high-fashioned, and the 
conservative. When shown a group of 
“dressy” or “fussy” dresses, it was 
undecided whether they would sell. 
The merchandise manager was quick to 
see the opportunity, however, so he 
encouraged the buyer to purchase them 
and arranged a promotion. The event 
was a success, during a normally dull 
season. Today the buyer is enthusiastic 
about this manufacturer’s merchandise. 
Her stock had been starved through 
failure to carry a type of dress that was 
necessary to satisfy a large number of 
women. 


STOCKS ASSORTED BY TYPE 


A certain buyer recently spent the 
lunch hour in front of one of the larger 
Fifth Avenue stores, analyzing the 
clothes worn by the thousands of people 
that went by—eight out of ten women 
were wearing dresses that this buyer 
would not personally select. Is it pos- 
sible that stores are buying for the 
minority of their customers? 

It has been suggested that the depart- 
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ment stores would do a better selling 
job if a more thorough study of types of 
customers were made and if these 
customers were sold the dresses that 
fitted their particular types. For ex- 
ample, a customer walks into a New 
York store and asks for a street dress. 
The salesperson very nonchalantly starts 
at one end of the rack and begins showing 
every street dress instock. That woman 
is a particular type of customer—con- 
servative—and every time the sales- 
person shows her a dress that is ten 
years too youthful for her, she becomes 
more dissatisfied. Even if the sales- 
person finally and luckily hits upon 
something attractive to her, the customer 
has got into such a frame of mind that 
she may fail to show interest. 

If the stock had been planned and 
purchased by type from various re- 
sources that are specialists, each style 
selected could be marked like this: 
Y—for Youthful; C—for Conservative; 
T—for Tailored etc., and these classi- 
fications could be marked on each price 
tag. The salesperson could be in- 
structed in the art of analyzing custom- 
ers by type and could easily select only 
the dresses that fitted each type. In 
many cases, the use of such symbols 
would also constitute a selling point. 
The psychology of showing a woman a 
youthful dress, marked Y, might impress 
her and help close the sale. Every time 
that woman wears her dress she is likely 
to think how youthful it is for it was so 
designated. 

Retailers cannot continue to rely 
upon chance or have a buyer purchase 
what she herself would wear. In the 
opinion of many, this is not altogether a 
buyers’ problem, but more of a mer- 
chandising problem, as more thorough 
research will prove. 


MEETING CHAIN-STORE COMPETITION 


One chain-store owner recently made 
the remark that within a few years the 
department stores will not have a misses’ 
inexpensive dress business. This is ex- 
aggerated, but there is no doubt that 
the chain store is taking much of the 
business and that ready-to-wear depart- 
ments, in many instances, would have 
much trouble “making their figures’’ if 
it were not for their women’s and half- 
size business and their misses’ business in 
the better price ranges. There are 
reasons for the situation, but also meth- 
ods to combat it. Chain stores have 
representatives in the market con- 
stantly who see that the newest styles 
are shipped to their stores first, thus 
ensuring that the chain will have an 
adequate assortment of the newest 
merchandise at all times. Stores must 
not lose sight of the fact that although 
the average young woman today is 
interested in style first and price second, 
she cannot resist buying when she finds 
both requirements in the chain store. 

Most women would rather trade in a 
department store, that is, in a commu- 
nity organization, if they could only 
obtain the same service, merchandise, 
and price that they obtain in the chain 
unit. One large resort store realized 
this during the past season; it went out 
to promote fashion and price in a deter- 
mined way to compete with the chain 
store. Its policy was to “keep doing 
things” and to be first on new fashions. 
A supply of new fashionable merchandise 
was kept flowing into the store con- 
stantly. As a result, this store had an 
excellent season and the chain store 
complained about business. 

To meet the competition of chain 
stores that have new merchandise arriv- 
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ing every day, a number of large stores 
have experimented with the following 
plan: The New York representative 
of a department store was requested to 
purchase a definite amount of mer- 
chandise each month. This representa- 
tive kept a unit control system of all 
goods in stock in that particular store 
and also communicated with the store 
every day. Asa result, this department 
had the best all-round showing for the 
season of any department in the store 
and won a prize given by the owner of 
the store. Its turnover was good, 
markdowns low, and net profit above 
average. For a large department store, 
a buyer or department manager in the 
store should purchase most of the mer- 
chandise but the New York representa- 
tive should be requested to purchase a 
certain amount in certain classifications 
and price lines, so that a steady flow of 
new merchandise may go into the store 
constantly. In most cases the goods 
centrally purchased will be from the 
same resources used by the store buyer; 
thus the advantages of concentration of 
business will not be lost. Department 
stores can hold their dress business with 
these complete assortments of new diver- 
sified merchandise at the right time. 


BUYING AND PROMOTING OF SEASONABLE 
TYPES 


To plan a perfect assortment of mer- 
chandise in advance, the buyer must 
have perfect timing of fashion so that 
new goods will arrive and receive promo- 
tion at the time when there will be 
consumer acceptance of that particular 
fashion. The determination of the pos- 
sible consumer acceptance of a fashion 
is probably the greatest single element 
leading to successful buying and mer- 


chandising today. In many cases, a 
store allows the persuasive powers of a 
manufacturer, who has probably never 
visited the store’s locality, to sell it a 
certain item. He convinces the buyer 
that she should buy redingotes or prints 
or washable dresses now because Mr. So 
and So purchased them; also that the 
season this year will be early. The 
truth of the matter probably is that the 
manufacturer is promoting washables 
because he does not know what to work 
on next and because he was successful 
with washables during the previous 
season. Many merchants today believe 
there is too much guesswork in timing 
fashions. Many markdowns are taken 
on a good item, killed because it is 
stocked too soon—because the sales- 
people tire of it before the demand 
begins. They lose their enthusiasm for 
the item, and as a result find it hard to 
sell what they are tired of. 

It would be impossible to eliminate 
entirely guesswork or, as some call it, 
“hunch” in determining the possible 
consumer acceptance of a fashion. How- 
ever, the guess or hunch that a certain 
item will be good at a certain time 
should be the final result of a careful 
analysis. The following system has been 
advocated and tried with success. It 
eliminates much of the guesswork in 
determining the possible consumer ac- 
ceptance of fashion. 


A METHOD OF FASHION ANALYSIS 


All of the elements that might affect 
the sale of a particular item are listed 
and each element is rated. If the item 
receives a score of 50 or better, it has a 
good chance of being accepted. The 
following rating plan is suggested. 
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Questions 
Rating 
if answer 
yes 
10 1. Was the item or fashion successful 
last season? 
10 2. Did it end last year as a very 
popular item? 
5 3. Is it practical? 
10 4. Is it new? 
5 5. Did Paris advocate it? 
5 6. Did Vogue or Harper's Bazaar 
advocate it? 
10 7. Isit flattering to a woman? 
10 8. Has it been successful at a higher 


price this season? 

10 9. Can it be made successfully at a 
lower price? 

25 10. Do you havea hunch it will be good? 


Naturally, after all of the elements 
have been considered the final result is 
something of a hunch. Fashion is very 
deceiving and the best possible way to 
determine whether or not an item will be 
good is to give it a trial and then go in 
for a promotion if the trial is successful. 
Since New York is the fashion center, it 
is often wise to watch New York stores 
and, when they are successful, to follow 
up on that particular item. Many 
department stores today are members of 
organizations that have stores that are 
several weeks ahead of them from a 
fashion point of view. In this event, it is 
possible to eliminate many mistakes by 
carefully promoting the items that were 
successful in these advanced stores. 

Creative merchandising is the con- 
ceiving and working out of promotions 
on items not available in the market. 
A good example of this occurred recently 
when a large New York store (1) im- 
ported a group of French prints, (2) 
selected a manufacturer to design and 
produce a group of dresses made of these 
prints, and (3) carried out an extensive 
advertising campaign on an item that 


their competitors could not obtain. 
This promotion had to be timed months 
in advance and required a definite 
fashion guide. 

Fashion-timing charts have been 
devised recently by the author. They 
have proved to be a valuable aid in 
planning promotions several months in 
advance. They are about 36 by 22 
inches and are kept for each six months’ 
period of the year for general fashion 
items. The chart is made up either for a 
five- or ten-year period and has space 
for the fashion activities of each week of 
the year for every year. A concise 
report of what was successful or unsuc- 
cessful that particular week is typed on a 
small piece of paper and pasted on the 
chart for that particular week. 

On other charts are kept definitely 
seasonable items that are repeated each 
season. These are almost “staple” but 
have to be timed accurately. These 
include such items as prints, redingotes, 
washables, and woolens. For example, 
in the case of prints a record would be 
kept for each year with the following 
information: 


1. When prints were first shown by manu- 
facturers 

2. When they were shipped 

3. When they reached the selling peak 

4. When they stopped selling 

5. When job lots at off prices were offered 
by manufacturers 


The record would also show what types 
of prints sold, such as geometric prints, 
border prints, and colorful small pat- 
terns. After the data has been recorded 
for a number of years, it is easy to 
determine when to buy and promote 
the various types. Since fashions move 
in cycles, repeating themselves season- 
ally or over a period of years, the chart 
is of aid. For example, taffeta may not 
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have been popular for some years but 
there may be indications that it will be 
popular again during the current season. 
The chart will show when this material is 
likely to be in demand this year. By 
following these charts, it is not only 
easy to plan assortments in advance, but 
also to encourage preferred resources to 
work on certain items that the store 
might need in stock and that the manu- 
facturers themselves might have over- 
looked. Besides being a check on 
items promoted successfully during the 
past few seasons, the charts will serve 
as a self-starter and a good barometer. 
Whenever a promotion is held, there is 
something that should be remembered 
for the following year, something to be 
corrected or repeated as the case may be. 
This something will be recorded on the 
fashion-timing chart. The question 
arises as to why the chart is made so 
large. This is done to get a complete 
six months’ picture at one time. If the 
data were placed in a diary, it would be 
like a map of the United States with 
each State on a separate page. A much 
better perspective of the entire fashion 
picture can be obtained if it is all in front 
of the buyer on one large six months’ 
fashion-timing chart. 


FILL YOUR STOCK WITH ‘‘NUMBERS”’ 


Fully as important as the problem of 
selecting the right types of dresses at the 
right time is that of selecting individual 
styles. In the trade, a “number’’ is a 
style that improves a woman’s appear- 
ance. This means that the sleeve is 
flattering, the skirt it slenderizing, the 
neckline is very youthful, or that there 
is some other feature that enhances the 
appearance of the wearer. 

In the estimation of many buyers, if a 


dress does not “do something for a 
woman,” there is absolutely no excuse 
for putting it in stock or selling it to a 
customer. As to what determines a 
“number,” only experience will tell. 
Some buyers have the knack of selecting 
them. As a result, they have many 
reorder styles in stock. Others are 
fortunate in being acquainted with 
designers and manufacturers who con- 
sistently produce running numbers. The 
store generally makes money on the 
dresses of these manufacturers, for their 
styles sell readily and markdowns are 
very few. If a buyer will fill her stock 
with numbers and not simply with 
dresses that have no story or reason 
behind them, she will be maintaining a 
better assortment of profitable mer- 
chandise. 

There is no doubt that we are entering 
a period of more scientific merchandising 
and buying. The problem of main- 
taining assortments in the dress depart- 
ment is an example of the major retail- 
ing problem that must be solved in 
meeting competition. The suggestions 
made in regard to types, in regard to 
central buying, and in regard to fashion 
timing are not theoretical observations. 
They are the result of practical experi- 
ence in selecting dresses that will sell. 


Correction 


In an article entitled “The Retail 
Executive in Search of a Job,” appearing 
in the January issue of the JOURNAL OF 
RETAILING, certain statements were erro- 
neously attributed to Mr. Walter Roth- 
schild of Abraham & Straus, Inc. The 
JOURNAL regrets this error that was 
based upon a misunderstanding between 
the author and representatives of the 
store. 
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The Want-Slip System 


HARRIET PHILIP 


The operation of want-slip systems in twelve New York metropolitan stores 
has been investigated as a basis for this study. 


No store can keep in stock all items 
for which customers may ask. Each 
store must decide which of these wants 
will be repeated often enough to warrant 
stocking the items called for. In order 
to obtain reliable data many stores have 
installed a want-slip system, sometimes 
called a call-slip system. 

A want slip is a form filled out by the 
salesperson to indicate to the buyer 
merchandise called for by the customer 
that is not in stock at the time. These 
slips are collected and tabulated. The 
information gleaned is used by the 
buyer, the merchandise manager, or 
both, as an aid in determining what 
to buy. 


ADVANTAGES OF SYSTEMS AS FOUND IN 
TWELVE STORES 


Twelve leading department stores of 
New York City, Brooklyn, and Newark 
have been studied to determine the 
operation of their want-slip systems and 
the effectiveness of these systems as an 
aid in merchandise selection. Nine of 
the stores that use want slips consider 
the system to be a part of the mer- 
chandising function. The facts gleaned 
from the want slips are checked and 
come into the hands of the merchandise 
or divisional merchandise manager who 
codperates with the buyers in deciding 
which of this merchandise should be 


ordered. In two of the stores, the want 
slips are prepared for the use of the 
buyers only. In these cases, the effec- 
tiveness of the system depends wholly 
upon the individual buyer. One of the 
stores considers the system as coming 
under the control division. This is but 
an intermediate step, from which the 
form goes to the merchandise office and 
follows the usual procedure. 

From an analysis of the various 
systems, it has been found that the 
following information can be supplied 
by a careful recording of customers’ 
calls: 


1. The want slip shows when there is a lack of 
staple and assortment merchandise, as to 
color, size, style, or quality. 

2. It shows the need of higher or lower price 
lines than the existing ones. 

3. It shows advance fashion trends, as to color, 
line, or materials. 

4. It shows fads, and is a fair index as to their 
length of life. Prompt information allows 
the buyer to stock a new item, well before 
the peak of demand has been reached. 

5. It shows the selling ability of a salesperson, 
providing there is a space on the want 
slip for “substitute merchandise” sold. 


BUYERS’ OBJECTIONS 


Buyers give three reasons for their 
objections to the want system: first, that 
the want slips are not significant; second, 
that they take too long to analyze; and 
third, that they are used as a spy system 
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for the merchandise manager. It is 
said that the salespeople put fictitious 
wants on the slip rather than turn in a 
blank slip marked “no calls.” Some- 
times they do not remember what was 
called for and at others they are hesitant 
to put down real wants for fear that the 
buyer may regard their report as a 
criticism of his stock. This objection 
may be considered an alibi for the buyers. 
A capable buyer will inspire codperation 
and will eliminate this factor. If the 
buyer feels that the system is superficial, 
his attitude will, of course, be reflected 
by the salespeople. By the right type of 
personal guidance, this situation may be 
overcome. Buyers in New York point 
out, it is true, that manufacturers try to 
create a demand for their articles in a 
store with a want-slip system by sending 
people to the store to request the item. 
This will happen occasionally, but the 
buyer should be discriminating in his 
judgment so as to tell whether this 
demand is artificial or real. The second 
criticism has to do with the length of 
time it takes salespeople to record wants 
and buyers tostudy them. Some buyers 
say that it is a waste of time to urge 
salespeople to keep repeating wants each 
time there is a new call for the item. On 
the other hand, repeated wants should 
lead to a decision to stock new items. 
Third, some buyers feel that the system 
is used to criticize them rather than to 
help them buy. In the right kind of 
organization, the merchandise manager 
and the buyer should work in harmony. 
In general, a spy system does not exist, 
except in the minds of some buyers who 
feel that their buying performance is far 
below average. It is true, however, that 
the buyer should have an opportunity to 
review and pass upon wants before the 
merchandise manager has reviewed them. 
The system should be regarded as a buy- 


ing aid, not as a method of determining 
buyers’ shortcomings. 


INFORMATION ON WANT SLIP 


In ten out of the twelve stores, the 
salesclerk is expected to record every 
item for which there is a call. He is not 
to use his own judgment as to the value 
of the want. Seemingly unimportant 
and peculiar calls have led to important 
changes in the merchandise carried in 
different departments. For example, in 
one store, cigarette cases in sterling 
silver were first stocked in the silverware 
department. It was found that the 
customers expected to find these cases 
in the cigarette-case and compact 
section of the jewelry department. As 
a result, it was decided to move the cases 
from the silverware into the jewelry 
department. Later, the silverware 
salespeople had so many calls for the 
cases that it was decided to carry them in 
both departments. At first, this was 
considered unnecessary duplication, but 
it has proved to be the best solution. 

Five of the stores have a space on the 
want slip to record the sale of substitute 
goods. There is not adequate space on 
the forms in use, however, to describe 
these substitutes. Usually, there is just 
a square opposite the item called for, to 
check if such substitute merchandise was 
sold. In this way, the buyer has no way 
of determining whether or not the mer- 
chandise he is carrying is a suitable sub- 
stitution for a particular item. 

Two of the stores require that mer- 
chandise ordered specially for a customer 
be recorded on the want slip, as well as 
on the store’s regular “‘special-order” 
form.' This is done so that the buyer 


1A “special-order” form is one on which is recorded the 
necessary information regarding the merchandise which the 
customer wishes ordered; also her name and address so 
that the order may be promptly and aatisfactorily filled. 
In some stores this is called a ‘‘promise order.” 
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may stock the merchandise regularly, if 
sufficient orders and calls are placed. 
He does not have to refer to two separate 
forms to obtain his information. 

When the merchandise is getting “low 
in stock,’”’ two stores record the fact on 
the want slip in the space provided. 
This enables the buyer to reorder such 
merchandise before the stock is com- 
pletely depleted and before a sale is lost. 

In a few stores, space is provided for 
salespeople’s suggestions and another 
for comments of customers, or the two 
may be combined. If a customer criti- 
cizes the store to a salesperson, her 
criticism seldom reaches the executives. 
The want-slip system may provide an 
organized method of getting customer 
opinions to the attention of those in 
positions to correct undesirable situa- 
tions. If there is space for sales- 
people’s suggestions, the executives 
should encourage suggestions by prop- 
erly acknowledging them. Many 
valuable criticisms and changes have 
resulted from salesclerks’ codperation; 
and many errors, which would otherwise 
have remained hidden, have been cor- 
rected because they were brought to the 
attention of executives. 


SUGGESTED FORM 


On a basis of the forms studied, it 
may be concluded that the following 
facts may well be included on every 
want-slip form: 


1. Aline for each item of merchandise that is not 
carried in stock. There should be a 
designated space to record the item itself, 
color, size, style, material, price, and 
number of times called for. 

2. Aline, under that used to record each want, to 
indicate the sale of a substitute item. 
This should include the same data, as to 
color, size, style, material, and price. 


3. Several lines to record the items that are 
running low in stock or are out of stock. 

4. A space for suggestions made by salespeople 
and for customers’ comments in regard to 
anything concerning the store procedure 


or policy. 

5. A square opposite each reported want where 
the buyer may indicate his disposition of 
that item. 

6. The form should be in duplicate, one copy 
for the buyer and one for the merchandise 
office. 


Form 1 incorporates these ideas. It 
may be inserted lengthwise in the typical 
department-store salesbook cover. 


EXTENT TO WHICH SYSTEM IS USED 


The survey shows that the want slip 
may be used and is used successfully in 
nearly all departments. Eight of the 
twelve stores use it in almost every 
department. In one store where there 
is no definite want-slip system, the buyer 
of the infants’ department has trained 
her salespeople so that the first salesgirl 
who has a call for merchandise that is 
not in stock will tack up a blank sheet of 
paper on the door of the stockroom and 
record the want upon it. Each salesgirl 
thereafter records her wants on the same 
slip. Thus, the buyer has the calls at 
the close of the day on one slip of paper 
and uses it for her own personal records. 
In another store the want slips are used 
primarily in the ready-to-wear, the 
jewelry, and the silverware departments. 
A Fifth Avenue store has a policy of 
using the want slip at the following 
times: at the beginning of the season, 
when a new department is installed, and 
when a department is approaching the 
danger point due to lost sales. In only 
one store was no organized want-slip 
system found. 
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Form 1 





Today, I had calls 
for the following 
items not in stock. 


DAILY WANT SLIP 


Items Not Carried 


Dept. No 
Clerk No. 
Date 
Name 

















Items and Substitute Color | Size | Style 





No. of times 


- called for Buyer’s Disposition 


Mat’l | Price 








Item 





Subs. 





Item 





Subs. 











Item 


| 





Subs. | 





Items Low in Stock or Out of Stock 





| 




















| 








Salesclerk’s Suggestions and Customers’ Comments 








SUPERVISION OF SYSTEM 


There are two methods that are used 
to check on want slips turned in by each 
salesperson. Under one, the first sales- 
check for the day is to be used as a 
control check. It is made out with the 
salesclerk’s number, the department, and 
the date, and in the space for items sold is 
written the word “wants.”’ It is held in 
the salesbook during the day and not 
used to record a sale. At the end of the 
day, the want slips are counted and the 
number recorded on this control check; 
the slips are pinned to the check and put 
in the tally envelope which is collected 
by the section manager. The setting 
aside of a salescheck for the “wants” 
adds importance to the system, and 
practically assures that each clerk will 
report each day. For each customer 


contact, either a salescheck or a want slip 
must be turned in. Under the second 
method, the want-slip form has space on 
it for the salesperson to record her gross 
sales for the day, classified according to 
“paid,” “charge,” and “C.O.D.” At 
the end of the day these slips are col- 
lected by the section manager and go to 
the buyer to be copied into a record 
book kept by the department. 


TRAINING SALESPEOPLE IN THE WANT- 
SLIP SYSTEM 


In most of the stores, the want-slip 
system is included in the training course. 
Where the want slip is used in the major- 
ity of departments, the form is shown 
new salespeople and they are instructed 
in filling it out and are told the reasons 
why the system is of importance. The 
section manager takes over the responsi- 
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bility for the follow-up training and 
sees to it that the salespeople make out 
the report properly and conscientiously. 
This is easily done because in most stores 
the section manager collects the want 
slips daily and thus has an accurate 
check upon the salespeople. He gives 
any further instructions that he may 
deem necessary. 

In several of the stores, the want-slip 
system is merely mentioned in the train- 
ing course as one of the forms that is to 
be filled out and definite instructions are 
left to the selling department. As the 
system will vary in departments, train- 
ing is considered a departmental function. 

A Brooklyn store gives the want slip a 
great deal of emphasis in its initial 
training program. Its motto is “a 
salescheck or a want slip for every 
customer.” A leaflet is given to each 
new salesperson, to be kept in her sales- 
book, which asks and answers the ques- 
tions that a salesperson might ask con- 
cerning the system. 

In a popular-priced store, the initial 
training in regard to the recording of 
wants is also thorough. After the sales- 
person has been on the selling floor for 
several days, a mimeographed sheet in 
regard to the sales tally and the want- 
slip system is given to each salesperson. 
This sheet explains the value of the 
system as follows: 


Value of This Information 


It is important to your buyer to know what 
items customers ask for that we do not carry in 
stock. If the demand for certain items is 
sufficiently great, he may consider it advisable 
to stock them. The frequency with which such 
items are specially ordered or substitutes sold 
are other factors which influence the decision 
and about which he needs information. If 
sales are being lost because we do not carry 


certain merchandise, your buyer should know 
it at once. 

Also, your buyer is interested in calls for 
merchandise which we regularly carry but may 
not have available at the time called for; or 
which may be available in too small a quantity 
to meet the customer’s demand. If such calls 
are frequent for certain items, it may be advis- 
able to increase the quantity regularly carried 
on the floor. 

Your ideas and suggestions are likewise 
valuable to your buyer. Yourconstant contact 
with the customers who use our merchandise 
gives you a picture of what our customers want. 
If you have any ideas about items we might 
profitably carry, or changes we might make in 
items now carried—or any suggestions con- 
cerning any phase of the merchandising job— 
jot them down for your buyer’s consideration. 

If this information is recorded faithfully by 
each salesperson it is a definite assistance not 
only to your buyer but to you as well. 

It means that we are more likely to have 
exactly what customers want, and that you will 
lose fewer sales and be able to satisfy customers 
more quickly and easily. These factors should 
mean larger sales and commissions for you. 


The sheet goes on to explain how to 
fill out the form. A second mime- 
ographed sheet is also distributed to 
impress upon the salesperson the need 
for her codperation in this matter. 


TABULATION AND ANALYSIS OF WANTS 


In a number of stores, the slips are 
tabulated in a recording office. The 
degree of detail varies. The slips may 
be tabulated by merchandise items and 
by salespeople. A summary may be 
made which is given to the merchandise 
manager and to the buyer (see Form 2). 
This shows for each department every 
item called for and the number of times 
it was requested each week. The num- 
ber of times a substitute was sold is also 
reported. This is done by the week and 
kept on a long sheet and totaled at the 
end of each four-week period. The 
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Form 2 
INFORMATION TALLY RECORD 
Department Week Ending: Week Ending: 
é Subs. . | Subs. i 
Calls this ; Buyer Calls this : Buyer 
sienaiaintnaad Week spear ed Notations Week Selé this Notations 
Week Week ( 
j 
——eoeoornrn—enheaorreeasaaaeee mv" 0 0 0000070 080 0 Ooo" LLY ' 
i 
" 
Form 3 
Dept. Check 
One 
4-wk. period ending 3 
oe) Sales Volume 
S 
Merchandise ordered or reordered as a direct : re 
result of salesclerks’ calls. 2 | ng 3 g 
4 S/S|& 
4 | 8 
Retail | House & 2/;s/3/38 
» S . , ), 7 
Item Price Style No. = | el ag Week Ending 4-wk, period 
—_—— i 





Form 4 





INFORMATION TALLY RECORD—BY CLERKS 























DEPARTMENT 
Week Week Week Week || Summary 
Clerk’s Name | 
M.N.C.| 1.S.| M.N.C.|1.S.| M.N.C.|1.S.| M.N.C.| 1.8 || M.N.C.| 1S. 
moti coool ata onl 
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buyer indicates on the summary what he 
has decided to do about each call. This 
usually amounts to putting such sym- 
bols as follows opposite each item on the 
sheet: D.W.—Don’t want; O.0.—On 
order; Con.—Continue to record calls. 
A more detailed list of symbols such as 
the following may be established: 
W.O.C.—New Item; will order as a direct 
result of calls reported by salesclerks 
R.C.—Discontinued item: reordered as a 
result of calls 
R.R.—Out-of-stock item: reordered as a 
result of calls 
O.0.—On order 
I.S.—In stock 
S.0.—This merchandise sold on special 
order only 
Con.—Continue to record calls 
C.G.—Merchandise called for not available 
in market 
W.S.—Unseasonable 
W.K.—Won’t carry 
Dis.—Discontinued 
Sub.—Have a substitute 
K.D.—Carried in another department 
(indicate department) 
L.—Will carry later 
X.—Information recorded insufficient, and 
hence valueless, not clear 


After these reports or summaries have 
been initialed, they are returned to the 
merchandise office. If the merchandise 
manager is not satisfied with the buyer’s 
decisions, he may hold a conference with 
the buyer. As a result of these con- 
ferences, a small order may be placed 
as a trial, merchandise may be shifted 
from one department to another, or 
merchandise may be carried in more than 
one department. 

Merchandise that has been ordered or 
reordered as a direct result of salesclerks’ 
calls is recorded on a separate sheet by 
item. For each item, the retail price, 
the manufacturers’ number and style 
number, and the dates of order or re- 
order are given. Also a space is allowed 


for the recording of sales volume opposite 
each item. This summary allows the 
buyer to see at a glance if his ordering 
as a result of calls is justified (see Form 3). 
A summary record may be kept by the 
salesclerk also to show the number of 
wants reported each week by each. 
These may be classified according to 
merchandise not carried regularly and 
that carried regularly im stock (see 
Form 4). 

In one or two cases only are the sales- 
people informed by the buyer as to his 
decision in regard to each want. It can 
be seen that, when the salesperson knows 
what has been done with the calls she 
has recorded, she will make the addi- 
tional effort to codperate with the buyer 
and the merchandise office to see that 
customers’ calls are conscientiously re- 
corded. A list of the calls and their 
dispositions or a duplicate of the sum- 
maries may be given to the section 
manager and he may inform each sales- 
clerk of those items that have been put 
on order as a result of their recording of 
calls. A second suggestion to let sales- 
clerks know what happens to the want 
slips is to return the original slip with 
the buyer’s disposition marked in the 
column for that purpose. Third, a 
listing of items that it was decided to 
stock may be read in the weekly depart- 
mental meetings so that salespeople may 
inform customers that such merchandise 
is on order and take their orders for 
delivery when it does come in. 

The want-slip system is one of the 
most important phases in merchandise 
selection, if used intelligently. Its pur- 
poses, as shown here, are to give the 
buyer a closer contact with the public, to 
allow a more discriminating purchase of 
new merchandise, and to keep regular 
stocks complete. 
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Population Movements and Business 


Louis BADER 


A stationary population in the near future will cause fundamental changes 
in business. 


From among the many causes of the 
business cycle, some economists have 
singled out price disparities for discus- 
sion. Some goods and services sell at 
prices fixed in markets where conditions 
of perfect competition seem to prevail; 
other prices for goods and services are 
fixed in markets controlled by the 
sellers. The economists have pointed 
out that prosperity and depression come 
because of the failure so to control the 
various prices as to maintain them at the 
most desirable point of parity. Price 
movements are the result of causes, and 
an important one is the variation in 
demand for goods. Demand, however, 
is a function of population, and con- 
sequently population movements affect 
prices. We have experienced wide fluc- 
tuations in such movements which have 
not always been given the serious con- 
sideration they deserve. 


DECLINING RATE OF GROWTH 


Since population movements are move- 
ments of the consumer and, as such, 
have an effect on the consumption of 
goods, we might inquire what have been 
some of the outstanding movements over 
the last century. There have been, for 
example, great racial shifts in our popula- 
tion. We are all acquainted with the 
influx of great numbers who were divided 
among Irish, German, Italian, and 
eastern European stocks. There are, 
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however, other movements not so readily 
discernible, but probably more impor- 
tant in their effects. For these we must 
study records, note what they reveal, 
and philosophize as to their effects. This 
is true for all business men but partic- 
ularly for the retailer who, as the first 
line of defense, bears the burden of 
these changes first. 

During the period between 1790-1860 
the population of our country grew at 
the average annual rate of about 3} per 
cent; it doubled every twenty years and 
increased eight times during the whole 
period. During the seventy years be- 
tween 1860-1930 our population grew 
at the rate of only 2 per cent annually, 
and increased only four times. Towards 
the end of this second period the rate of 
annual increase was somewhat less than 
13 per cent. Between 1930-1934 the 
population has increased by about 
4,000,000, which is at a rate considerably 
less than 1 percent. The rate is hardly 
enough to maintain the population, as 
would be apparent if we had the space 
in this article to refine the present crude 
birth rate of about 16 per thousand. 
The rate is called crude because it is 
calculated without regard to the age and 
sex composition of the population. 
When it is refined to give effect to these 
factors, we discover that a crude birth 
rate like the present is just about enough 
to reproduce the population, provided 
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the death rate remains the same. There- 
fore, some time during the next genera- 
tion, it is estimated, we shall arrive at a 
stationary population ranging between 
140 and 150 millions of people. Unlessa 
change to a much higher birth rate takes 
place our population will then begin to 
decline, because as the population grows 
older the death rate will naturally 
increase. 


CHANGES IN AGE COMPOSITION 


The possibility of a higher birth rate in 
the near future is not likely. The birth 
rates of large cities here and abroad and 
among the better educated people are 
much lower than the rates for countries 
as a whole. Urbanization and higher 
education continue to advance so that we 
have probably not yet experienced our 
lowest birth rates. 

As a result of the above change in 
population growth we get a change in the 
age composition of the population. We 
have always been thought of as a young 
people because so large a portion of our 
people has heretofore been under twenty 
years of age. This has tended to make 
us an optimistic people and an expanding 
nation. Even though the median age 
of the population rose from 16.7 years in 
1820 to 26.4 years in 1930, we did not 
experience a decrease in the numbers of 
any important age group until the 
decade 1920-1930. There have been, 
however, important changes in the 
proportion of each age group to the 
total. As examples, in 1880 our youths 
under 20 years constituted about 47 per 
cent; the middle-aged, i.e., those 20-45 
years, about 36 per cent; and the re- 
mainder, the older people, 16 per cent 
of the population. By 1930 the cor- 


responding figures were 39 per cent, 38 


per cent, and 23 per cent of the popula- 
tion. We are no longer the young 
people we thought we were, and by the 
time a stationary population is reached 
the figures, it is estimated, will be 27 
per cent, 36 per cent, and 37 per cent 
respectively. 

The figures just quoted are for the 
country asa whole. In connection with 
a business enterprise one would need to 
study the situation in one’s market. 
The percentages are different for each 
State and within the State they will 
again be different for the urban and rural 
populations. These differences are wide 
as would be seen from a comparison 
between two States and the United 
States. As examples, one might take 
the States of New York and Texas 
which, although by no means the ex- 
tremes, yet show vast differences in age 
composition of their populations. 


EFFECTS OF POPULATION CHANGES 


The reasons for the drastic decline in 
our population growth are to be found in 
the steady decline of the birth rate, 
sharply accentuated during the depres- 
sion, and in the restriction of immigra- 
tion put into effect more than a decade 
ago. Some of the social and economic 
effects of these movements may be noted: 


1. If production continues to increase in the 
ratio to the population that was character- 
istic of the past generation, we should 
achieve a much higher standard of living 
for the mass of people. There will be an 
increasing national income to be distributed 
among only a slightly larger number of 
people. Sincean increased income leads to 
only a slight additional expenditure for 
necessities, the increase in the consumption 
of products and services which make for 
more comfortable and luxurious living 
should be great. 
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2. Fewer school buildings, equipment, and 
supplies for elementary-school children, 
but more of these things for older children 
and adults will be required. 

3. Less intensive use of city land will be made 
with consequent effects on taxation and 
municipal plants. City population may 
not grow as rapidly as in the past. In- 
stead of thinking and preparing in terms of 
quantity, business men and city officials 
will find it advisable to think in terms of 
quality. Cities will grow, if at all, by 
inducing people to move into them; they 
will then have to offer better schools, 
sanitation, parks, and playgrounds; in 
general they will be more stimulating, 
healthful, and cultured communities in 
which to live. 

4, Since many more people will arrive at the 
older ages which may largely incapacitate 
them for the production of things, pro- 
vision will need to be made on a large scale 
for pensions, retirement funds, or old-age 
insurance. Only a very small percentage 


of the population is now so provided for. 
The necessarily wide extension of it will 
be costly. 


Rapid population growth was prob- 
ably the cause of many of our problems 
during the past century. The changing 
rate of growth now so easily discernible 
gives rise to other problems that will 
tax the abilities of our leaders, but the 
movement towards a stationary popula- 
tion may make the solution of those 
problems easier. The business cycle 
and better distribution of income may 
yet turn out to be solvable. 

Excellent analyses of population move- 
ments may be found in books like 
Population Trends in the United States, 
by Thompson and Whelpton, and Dy- 
namics of Population, by Lorimer and 
Osborn. 


The National Income 


The studies of the Brookings Institu- 
tion on America’s Capacity to Produce 
and America’s Capacity to Consume 
represent outstanding contributions to 
the business man’s economics. 

The reports conclude that in 1929 the 
potential production of the country with 
existing methods was equal to 20 per 
cent more than existing production, an 
increase of only 16 billion dollars. If 
family incomes below $2,500 a year 
could have been raised to this minimum 
comfort level, with no change in higher 
incomes, this entire excess capacity of 
industry would have been consumed. 
The major conclusion, then, is that 
“America is not overbuilt.”” Thus, the 
common statement is refuted—that too 
large a portion of income is being saved 
rather than being spent directly by its 
recipients for consumers’ goods. Only 
about 20 per cent of the national income 


is “saved’”’ and the attempts to invest 
this saving have not lead, since 1900, to 
an increase in the margin of potential 
production over actual production. 

Some statistical facts in regard to 1929 
income of particular interest to retailers 
are the following (total income is stated 
in billions of dollars): 


1. Total income 


Income produced by industry...... $81 
Income retained by corporations, 
PRs 6 ssn es Karp ek ¥4)8 5 pete «sie e-s 
Income realized by individuals from 
SPOGUIIION oi ics ecebveice cece 80 


Income realized by individuals from 
INS is cakascveabisnss 
Total income received by individuals $93 

2. Distribution of income by classes of 
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recipients 
Per cent 
rere er reer 66 
Noncorporate enterprises...... 16 
SUR ken sins Sos aca en's 18° 
100 
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will : families 4, asetanaendid 
Group unatiached | Income 
Ragen vod Food Home | Altire prem Total s* 
rob- ena 
eaithy 
_— ; Families: $25,000 and over 
ws Individuals: 15,000 and over 0.6 | $18.3 | $0.4 | $2.2 | $1.0 | $5.3 | $8.9 
ible | 
will Well-to-do 
i © Families: $10,000 to $25,000 
“~? Individuals: 5,000 to 15,000 2.0 8.7 0.7 1.8]; 0.8] 2.3] 5.6 
Ose Comfortable 
cle Families: $5,000 to $10,000 
lay Individuals: 2,500 to 5,000 6.2 12.9 1.9 3.3} 1.5] 3.4] 10.1 
~— Moderate circumstances 
: Families: $3,000 to $5,000 
ike Individuals: 1,500 to 2,500 15.3 | 17.5] 3.8 | 4.4] 2.3] 4.3] 14.8 
les, 
Dy- Minimum comfort 
nd Families: $1,500 to $3,000 
Individuals: 750 to 1,500 37.1 24.6 7.6 | 6.2] 3.6}] 5.0} 22.4 
Subsistence and poverty 
Families: Under $1,500 
at Individuals: Under 750 38.8 10.9 5.4 | 3.6] 1.9] 2.4] 13.3 
to 100.0 92.9 | 19.8 | 21.5 | 11.1 | 22.7 | 75.1 
ial *Including direct taxes and philanthropic contributions. 
29 Of the total income, about 80 per cent ever, is the fact that the well-to-do 
rs represents reward for current effort and _ spend only 9 per cent of their income for 
ed 20 per cent reward for past effort,savings. clothing and 8 per cent for food whereas 


3. Economic units receiving in- 
come 
Families—2 or more persons. 27 ,474,000 
Individuals with separate 
living quarters............ 2,351,000 
Other income-receiving in- 
dividuals—in hotels, etc.... 6,637,000 
Average family income... .. $2,800 
Average income of unat- 

tached individuals....... $1,760 

4. Consumptive expenditures of families and 
unattached individuals by broad economic 
groups (in billions of dollars). (See table 
above.) 


To the retailer, it is interesting to note 
that on an average about 12 per cent of 
the income is spent for clothing and 21 
per cent for food. More useful, how- 


those at the minimum comfort level 
spend 143 per cent for clothing and 31 
per cent for food. Stated concretely, a 
store catering to families in moderately 
comfortable circumstances ($4,000 aver- 
age) should know that there is only $520 
available (13 per cent) for the attire of 
man, wife, and children. A budget for 
the wife’s wardrobe in excess of $260 a 
year would be excessive. 

Many other interesting facts and 
relationships can be gleaned from these 
reports. Since incomes have been 
greatly reduced since 1929, however, 
the figures for total income and income in 
each group should be reduced at least 
one third in analyzing the present status. 
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Retail Trade in 1934 


ELMER O. SCHALLER 


Annual retail volume-and-profit statistics that are appearing from time to 


time indicate the progress and status of retail trade. 


The figures below have 


been computed from reports cited in current publications and not directly 


from official statements. 


In spite of the increased expenses 
caused by NRA and the imposition of 
retail sales taxes in a number of States, 
the 1934 profit-and-loss statements of 
representative retail stores disclose larger 
sales volumes, in general, and higher net 
profits. Although two of the largest 
department stores in this country have 
not reported their sales volumes, it is 
believed that J. L. Hudson Company, 
Detroit, is now second in size to R. H. 
Macy and Company, New York, with 
sales estimated between thirty-five and 
forty-five millions of dollars. Marshall 
Field and Company, in Chicago, prob- 
ably ranks third. 

J. C. Penney’s sales of $212,000,000 
surpass the previous high of 1929 by 
more than $2,000,000. The mail-order 
house of Speigel, May, Stern doubled its 
sales and profits in the past year. The 
Scott & Burr Stores operated by Butler 


Brothers, wholesalers, sold about 
$7,500,000 worth of merchandise at a 
profit. 


The table below includes a few foreign 
stores. Since they frequently omit de- 
preciation and interest from their ex- 


penses, the reported profit figures are in 
most cases overstated according to the 
generally accepted American meaning of 
profit. 

In addition to the effects of the first 
full year of NRA on retail sales and 
profits, the most significant events of 
1934 were: (1) labor trouble and the 
interpretation of Section 7A of the 
National Recovery Act; (2) the increase 
in the number of States (and New York 
City) imposing retail-sales taxes, some 
of which cannot be passed on to the 
consumer; (3) the Government going 
into business, as exemplified by the 
TVA project and State-operated liquor 
stores; (4) greater attention to unem- 
ployment-reserve legislation; (5) the 
increasing rate of growth of consumer 
coéperatives; (6) the majority of court 
decisions upholding the legality of chain- 
store taxes; (7) the increased importance 
placed on consumer surveys; (8) the 
establishment of branch stores by several 
large organizations: and (9) the growth 
of manufacturers’ guilds which attempt 
to control production and prices and to 
curtail style piracy. 
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RETAIL TRADE IN 1934 


Organization 


Sales in thousands 


1934 


1933 


Department and Specialty Stores 


Abraham & Straus, Inc............... 
Arnold Constable & Company......... 
Associated Dry Goods Corp........... 
L. Bamberger & Company............ 
Best and Company.................-. 
a ere eer 
Bloomingdale Brothers............... 
Broadway Department Stores, Inc...... 
City of Paris Dry Goods Company.... . 
Crowley, Milner & Company.......... 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Company...... 
Emporium Capwell Corp.............. 
William Filene’s Sons Company....... 
Franklin Simon & Company........... 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc................. 
Goldblatt Brothers................... 
Hahn Department Stores............. 
Hale Brothers Stores, Inc.............. 
I. Magnin & Company............... 
Interstate Department Stores......... 
Kaufman Department Stores Corp... .. 
F. & R. Lazarus & Company.......... 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc.......... 
PUANGE! BIGUICTS. 006060. ce teedcs ss 


WO I sg oo ais oo sete sce asc sds 
A I Iasi nits <asesecessvan 
O’Connor, Moffatt & Company....... 
UGE COMPANY... 6.0000. c ccc cceses 
J. C. Penney Company............... 
Raphael Weill & Company............ 
Rike-Kumler Company............... 
MOOS BrGcers, WNC... 6. cece cece 
Russek’s Fifth Avenue, Inc............ 
UOTE PNR didn esgic cee ets sees 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Company.......... 
Strawbridge-Clothier................. 
Tweltees Staeet Boeke... occ sec eess 
The Wieboldt Stores, Inc.............. 


W. T. Grant Company............... 
S. S. Kresge Company................ 
S. H. Kress & Company.............. 
McLellan Stores Company............ 
G. C. Murphy Company.............. 
Neisner Brothers, Inc................. 
J. J. Newberry & Company........... 
Rose’s 5, 10 & 25 Cent Stores, Inc..... 
F. W. Woolworth Company........... 


¢ Substantial increase over 1933 reported. 
t Gross revenue in 1933 reported as $20,752,000. 
: Before depreciation, taxes, etc. 

For approximately eleven months. 


$20 ,229 


6,440 
47,661 
28, 325 
12,543 


21,848 
13,726 


12,142 


20 , 436 
32,178 
10,225 


28,510 
82,076 
13,902 


23,586 
18,465 
14,869 
78,704 
15,519 


86,796 
9,564 
4,011 
7,269 


212,031 


5,594 


84,761 


137 ,667 


75 ,662 
19,645 
27,955 
16,569 
41,054 

3,521 


270,685 


$19,214 
6,163 
44 ,620 
27,051 
11,208 


19,905 
13,481 
3,558 


18,753 
30 ,620 


72,878 
21,050 
70 ,828 
13,197 
6,714 
21,311 
16,150 
12,812 
76,196 
14,768 


76,470 
8,606 
3,928 
7,557 

178,774 
5,386 
4,004 
3,392 
3,296 


(t) 
1,738 
17,894 


Variety Chains 


78,206 
125,973 
65,018 
17,954 
21,845 
14,356 
35,147 
2,690 
250,513 


Net Profits 


S| 


1934 1933 

2.6% 3.5 
2.8 2.5 
2.0 0.4 
1.3 1.6 
7.8 6.4 
$306,009 $102,763 
1.9 1.6 
=,3 0.7 
2.3 
0.1 $—740,665 
83,662 
2.0 2.1 

1.7 3, 
—2.4 $—548,831 
—0.9 
3.8 6.0 
1.3 0.1 
1.3 1.5 
2.7 
2.0 0.9 
4.4 2.1 
5.3 6.1 
4.0 
-1.8 0.1 
3.4 3.8 
-~0.6 ~1.6 
—1.0 «3,2 
6.2 6.8 
8.0 
2.1 1.1 
4.1 
4.4 3.2 
3.3 
$-31,432 $—72,345 
$244,823 $6,589 
$331,885 $301,103 
0.1 =.3 
2.1 2.8 
3.1 4.3 
7.1 6.7 
7.9 7.9 
§8.8 7.7 
6.9 6.1 
5.0 3.2 
5.8 4.5 
8.3 7.0 
11.9 11.5 
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Sales in thousands Net Profits 
Organization 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
Grocery Chains J 
American Stores Company............ 109 ,387 
SR RSI bce tossckasiccvcnese 27 ,831 
First National Stores, Inc............. 102 ,809 
SOWREEE RUMI, Foot. ce es cose cesescccse 27 ,764 27 ,832 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 800 ,980 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company... . 205,688 $4,198,242 2.2 
National Tea Company............... 62 ,609 1.9 
Safeway Stores, Inc................... 219 ,629 
Miscellaneous Chains 
Edison Bros. Stores, Inc............... 14,126 10,643 
Lane Bryant, Inc..................005 12,839 11,277 
Lerner Stores Corporation............ 28 ,619 22 ,088 5.0 
Mangel Stores Corporation............ 8,544 6,560 3.8 3.5 
Mellville Shoe Corporation............ 27 ,216 21,113 6.3 6.4 
People’s Drug Stores................. 15 ,498 4.2 
Walgreen Drug Stores................ 47 ,405 
Western Auto Supply Company....... 12,857 8.6 
Mail-Order Houses 
Montgomery Ward & Company....... 249 ,806 187 ,633 3.7 1.2 
Sears, Roebuck & Company........... 313,212 269 ,378 4.8 4.2 
Speigel, May, Stern Company......... 26 ,238 13,540 10.5 9.7 
Foreign Stores 
t * 

John Barker & Company (England)... . $1,837,136 $1,861,645 
British Home Store, Ltd. (England)... . 337,721 253 ,685 
D. H. Evans & Company (England). . . 537,707 533,724 
Harrods, Ltd. (England).............. 3,388,542 3,534,086 
Hudson Bay Stores (Canada).......... 146 ,928 
John Lewis & Company (England)... .. 803,852 1,072,983 
Selfridge & Company, Ltd. (England)... 1,793,164 1,817,341 
Simpson, Ltd. (Canada).............. 707 ,923 200 ,903 
Swan & Edgar (England)............. 562,549 585 ,601 
William Whiteley, Ltd. (England)..... 748 ,452 776,332 
F. W. Woolworth & Company, Ltd. 

Ee 23,124,712 


{Most of the grocery chains have not issued their 1934 financial reports to date. 
+1934 rate of exchange, £ = $4.78. 
*1933 rate of exchange, £ = $5.11. 





Chains and Independents in 1933 


RIcHARD L. RotH 


SALES RATIOS 


Chain stores are increasing in impor- 
tance in the American system of retail 
distribution, the 1933 Census of Ameri- 
can Business reveals. In 1933 the 
chains did 25.2 per cent of the total 
retail business of the country, whereas 
in 1929 they accounted only for 20.0 per 
cent. Independents decreased in rela- 
tive importance during the four-year 
period, dropping from 77.5 per cent of 
total retail trade in 1929 to 71.2 per cent 
in 1933. 

The sales of independents decreased 
53.2 per cent from their high in 1929, 
whereas the chain sales decreased only 
35.8 per cent. Direct selling doubled in 
volume, increasing from $93,961,000 to 
$187,368,000 (see Table 1). 

“‘The higher ratio of chain sales as a 
whole,” the report points out, “does not 
mean that the chains in all kinds of 
business have weathered the four years 
of depression better than independents. 
Much of the cause of the smaller aggre- 
gate decline in chain sales, rather than in 
independent sales, is the relatively 
smaller decline in the sales of those kinds 
of business in which chains prefer to 


operate—food, variety, drugs, and filling 
stations.” 

In five kinds of businesses the chains 
increased substantially the ratio of 
their sales to those of independents. 
These lines are department stores, shoe 
stores, combination stores, cigar stores 
and stands, and drug stores. In the 
case of variety stores, men’s stores, 
women’s apparel stores, eating places, 
and filling stations, the chains gained 
only slightly. Chains remained even 
with, or declined slightly from, their 
1929 ratio in the case of family clothing 
stores, furniture stores, radio stores, 
grocery stores (without meat), and 
jewelry stores (see Table 2). 


EXPENSE COMPARISONS 


To any one who has held the belief 
that chains usually operate with lower 
expense percentages than the inde- 
pendents, the 1933 Census of American 
Business is revealing. In only two of 
the eighteen types of business did the 
chains operate with lower expense per- 
centages than the independents. For 
the country as a whole, the chains spent 
relatively more than the independents 
for expense. 


TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF RETAIL SALES BY TYPES OF OPERATION 
(Sales are stated in thousands of dollars) 


“a 1933 
Ws Ns oo ok be wes Coens caus $25 ,037 ,225 
Independents. ..............s00- 17 ,826,562 
Pte cachet tis ais amas 6,312,769 
| a rr 187 ,368 
WN NI oss cicadas ose cee 244 ,381 
CommissarieS.............ese00e 95 ,578 
Utility operated................ 76,079 


I irisce 68h 00s sarin soe 294 ,488 


Sales 


Per cent 

Ratio 1929 Ratio Change 
100.0 $49,114,653 100.0 —49.0 
71.2 38 ,081 ,504 77.5 —53.2 
25.2 9 ,834 ,846 20.0 —35.8 
0.7 93 ,961 0.2 —99.4 
1.0 515 ,237 1.0 —52.6 
0.4 115,583 0.3 —17.3 
0.3 163 ,371 0.3 —53.4 
1.2 310,151 0.7 —5.0 
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TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL RETAIL TRADE OBTAINED BY CHAINS AND BY INDEPENDENTS, 1929, 1933 


Kind of Business 


Re ee ER et sek ES sss daw anes ete 


ee lo a 
II Sie ue ties Seb s b ccpsa sb Sas cael oe 
Combination stores (groceries and meats)....... 
Ee 
Se ees :s.cy sab aie +s pss dubia © 


EE aegis Lari5s ps 0 0's’ 50 sw.00.9'so 
I oe eats so 5k ss oat sence ei 04 00s 


Women’s apparel stores.................00000- 
Restaurants and eating places....... Leb sWRiEwe 
I OT La 


Pty COOUMEDN BUOIOS, .... cscs cnceceees 
on a ans abo wag ob a oe oe es 
os 5 a oes bs cscs coe 
CRIED, SoA Ns kvcncccbissccabeveses 
NE 6 8 soos & Ebbw SA paN ERs 
RN. woud iss so vv.v00.0 oe dees 06 
Motor-vehicle dealers................0.0c00005 
I cs x 4 4.4 436-4 ava SNK 


In the department-store and cigar- 
store-and-stand _ classifications, __ the 
chains had the advantage over the 
independents. In the department-store 
classification, only 27.42 per cent of the 
chain’s sales went for expenses, while 
the independents used 35.39 per cent 
of their receipts for this purpose. The 
department-store chains, for the most 
part, handle the more staple merchan- 
dise which has remained in fairly strong 
demand throughout the depression, and 
this marked difference in the expense 
percentages may help explain why the 
independents have felt the chain compe- 
tition so keenly. The expense per- 
centage of the cigar-store-and-stand 
chains was 21.42 per cent as compared 
with 23.83 per cent for the independents. 

In the other business classifications, 
the chains’ disadvantages in comparison 
with the independents, as far as the 
expense percentage is concerned, varied 


Chains Independents 

1933 1929 1933 1929 
25.2 20.0 71.2 77.5 
23.9 16.7 67.3 72.1 
46.2 38.0 46.5 53.5 
43.7 32.2 56.1 67.6 
33.9 25.4 65.1 73.5 
25.1 18.5 74.0 81.2 
91.2 89.2 8.8 10.7 
22.0 21.2 76.5 77.9 
23.4 a a | 74.5 74.3 
14.9 13.6 84.8 86.1 
35.5 33.8 64.3 66.0 
20.3 27.3 79.2 71.5 
14.2 14.2 84.6 83.9 
15.6 19.1 82.6 79.0 
45.0 45.7 54.3 53.6 
5.9 6.4 93.6 93.0 
4.1 95.6 

5.3 94.6 

14.2 79.3 


from a few tenths of one per cent to 
slightly over 14 per cent (see Table 3). 

The expense comparisons as shown by 
the Census, however, do not reveal the 
whole truth. One of the most important 
reasons why the Census figures show a 
high expense ratio for chains is due to 
the elements included in the expense 
figure. Many independents, and this 
is particularly true of the smaller 
concerns, do not count proprietorship— 
proprietor drawings and salary—as an 
expense of the business, while the chain 
units, being incorporated, have no 
proprietors and, therefore, all executive 
salaries become part of the expense 
figure. 

This fact, parodoxically, helps explain 
why independent department stores 
show a higher expense ratio than chain 
department stores. Only certain types 
of stores doing an average volume of 
$100,000 or above are classified as 
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TABLE 3 


EXPENSE PERCENTAGE BY TYPE OF OPERATION 


Type cS ee Cates 

NL ich iiind 60: orn a 25.97 25.41 27.10 
Department stores....... 32.65 35.39 27.42 
Variety stores........... 28.41 22.21 29.01 
Men’s and boys’ clothing 

and furnishing stores.... 30.43 29.00 35.37 
Family clothing stores.... 32.56 30.88 38.97 
Women’s ready-to-wear 

specialty stores........ 30.33 30.20 30.61 
Shoe stores.............. 29.57 27.41 31.77 
Furniture stores......... 37.47 36.70 41.93 
Household-appliance 

eee 41.24 34.36 49.06 
Radio stores............. 36.26 36.12 36.40 
Grocery stores (without 

a or ese. cst 05:32. 13:23 37:84 
Combination stores (gro- 

ceries and meats)...... 16.75 15.04 18.93 
Restaurants and eating 

DS ckh eects vhens's 40.72 38.64 52.51 
Cigar stores, stands...... 23.02 23.83 21.42 
Motor-vehicle dealers.... 19.75 19.42 25.62 
Filling stations.......... 22.34 16.82 32.35 
Drug stores............. 26.73 25.97 28.02 
Hardware stores......... 23.67 23.44 29.67 
Jewelry stores........... 42.00 41.38 51.91 
WE ORs oa ss Gad csecs 12.12 


department stores. Most of the inde- 
pendent department stores are institu- 
tions of considerable size and follow the 
same accounting methods as the chains; 
thus, the expense percentages in this 
classification are more nearly com- 
parable. In many of the other business 
classifications the majority of inde- 
pendents do an extremely small volume, 
and consequently use only a rough 
bookkeeping system. 

The second important reason in the 
explanation of the high expense per- 
centage of chains as compared with 
independents is the fact that most chains 
do their own warehousing. Since this is 


Di Mail- C ;.  Utility- ll 
Selling order “Sarjes’” Operated —thery 
40.89 28.01 14.02 39.79 24.56 
26.06 17.56 22.21 
15.56 
33.33 33.00 30.37 
36.92 37.20 
31.60 31.74 
20.60 32.85 29.51 
53.67 37.13 
53.70 40.18 50.42 
27.67 44.64 
30.76 9.79 13.13 
13.79 13.67 21.01 
44.99 
24.31 
22.57 
18.19 
45.36 86.34 30.68 
16.49 
40.93 


the case, the expense figures of the 
chains include the costs of performing 
this wholesaling function. Thus the 
expenses for the chains, as given in the 
Census, include the costs of performing 
the retailing functions plus the whole- 
saling functions, while the expenses of 
the independents include only the costs 
of performing the retailing functions. 
The expense percentages of the various 
business classifications indicate why the 
department stores are feeling the strong 
competition of the specialty stores. Of 
each dollar received from sales by the 
department stores, a total of 32.65 cents 
was paid out as expenses. This figure 
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may be compared with the expense per- 
centages of the types of business that 
materially compete with the department 
stores (see Table 3). Such competing 
businesses as variety stores, men’s and 
boys’ clothing and furnishing stores, 
women’s ready-to-wear specialty stores, 
shoe stores, grocery stores, combination 
stores, drug stores, and hardware stores 
all operate on substantially lower ex- 
pense percentages; while only in family 
clothing stores, furniture stores, house- 
hold-appliance stores, and jewelry stores 
is the expense equal or above the expense 
percentages of the department stores. 

It is apparent that the high expense 
ratios place the department stores in an 
unfavorable competitive situation. This 
fact gives support to those who contend 
that the salvation of the independent 
department store lies in lowering the 
expense ratios to below 30 per cent. 


VARIETY AND DEPARTMENT-STORE CHAINS 


A detailed report of the operating 
statistics in 1929 and 1933 of variety- 
store chains and department-store chains 
show that the chains in these two classi- 
fications have experienced an increase in 
their expense rates in the four-year 
period. Comparable figures of variety 
chains are available only for the total 
store expenses plus 43 per cent of the 
central-office expense; while comparable 
figures in the department-store classi- 
fication are available for total store 
expenses plus 76 per cent of the central- 
office expense. These figures show, 
however, that the expenses of variety 
chains advanced from 25.15 per cent to 
28.97 per cent in the period 1929 to 1933. 
Department-store chains fared slightly 
better, advancing from 24.35 per cent to 
26.60 per cent. These figures are indic- 


ative, however, of careful control and 
operation, because in a period of rapidly 
falling prices and volume, expenses 
tend to increase. 


Studies in Salesmanship 


That the customer must be considered 
not only in the buying policy of the store, 
but also in the training and personnel 
work is shown by two studies on (1) 
what customers expect of a salesforce, 
and (2) the attitude of experienced 
salespeople towards beginners. These 
were receritly published by the depart- 
ment of mjrketing at the University of 
Toledo. , 

Over eight hundred customers were 
interviewed to find what kind of help 
from retail salespeople they most appre- 
ciated, and what practices and methods 
were most irritating. It was found that 
most customers welcome suggestions 
about other merchandise in the depart- 
ment, but not about merchandise out 
of the department. Customers seemed 
rather strongly opposed to attempts at 


substitution. 
D. W. H. 


New York City Sales 
Tax 


The JOURNAL OF RETAILING recently 
published a twenty-page pamphlet on 
the New York City sales tax. It was 
the first detailed statement to appear, 
answering the many questions that 
merchants and others ask in regard to 
the operations of thelaw. The JouRNAL 
plans to publish other studies of wide 
interest from time to time. The tax 
pamphlet may be obtained for 13 cents, 
postpaid. 
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College Graduates 1n the Merchandising 
Field 


DoNALD W. HopGE AND RICHARD L. RoTH 


This study reports the progress in merchandising of graduates and former 
students of the School of Retailing. 


College students looking towards a 
merchandising career often ask the 
following questions: 


At the end of a certain number of 
years after I leave school, what 
will be my position? 

What will my income be? 

What factors will contribute most 
towards my success? 


Answers to these questions were sought 
in a recent study conducted by the 
School of Retailing among those of its 
graduates who have become executives 
in the merchandising divisions of retail 
stores. Based on the experiences of men 
and women actually in the retail field, 
such a study gives those just embarking 
on a retail career a better conception of 
what to expect, and points out to them 
the roads to success. 

Of one hundred questionnaires mailed 
out, fifty were returned, twenty-nine by 
former students who had graduated 
with the degree of master of science in 
retailing, and twenty-one by those who 
had only taken a year of work in the 
School.!. Such a division of returns 
made possible some interesting compari- 
sons between the two groups. 


1 Most of these held bachelors’ degrees from other 
institutions. 


METHODS OF ADVANCEMENT 


First to be considered are the channels 
through which these executives found 
their way to the higher positions. 
Upon leaving school, eleven, or thirty 
per cent, began as assistant merchan- 
disers—as workers in unit-control offices, 
assistant buyers, or assistants to mer- 
chandise managers. Ten, or twenty- 
seven per cent, started in selling posi- 
tions, as salesclerks or as heads of stock. 
Seven, or nineteen per cent, began in 
service work as members of training 
squads or as section managers. Thus it 
can be seen that approximately three 
fourths of the former students who 
eventually became merchandising execu- 
tives started in three ways. The other 
one fourth began in a great variety of 
ways such as assistant collection man- 
agers, assistant credit managers, in the 
employment office, adjustment office, 
planning and research office, or as order 
follow-up clerks in resident buying 
offices. Of the eleven who started as 
assistant merchandisers, nine were grad- 
uates and only two were nongraduates. 
For the other positions, the proportions 
of graduates and nongraduates were 
about the same. 

There seemed to be no one best or 
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TABLE I 
LENGTH OF TIME NECESSARY TO ATTAIN CERTAIN MERCHANDISING POSITIONS* 


Position Be- 


gin- Omos. lyr. 


MR cre Rad sgks | ba cte das'sih do 6 10% 13 
SN 5 been ss 48s seb 4 6550s ome 6 
Assistant merchandiser................. 10 
MOUS TAS Scud oe uie es indeveces 1 
Merchandise manager.................. 

Other management...................4- 2 
Order follow-up...............00.0ee00e 2 

* Example: 


Number of Students Attaining Certain Positions in 


2yrs. I3yrs. 4yrs. Sys. S8yrs. 
1 2 
3 8 8 4 
1 2 3 5 2 z 
1 3 1 1 1 


Ten students began as assistant merchandisers; three did not attain such a position until six months had 


elapsed, eight attained the position in one year, eight in two years, etc. 


typical method of advancement from 
the beginning positions. Therefore, 
progress had to be measured by the 
positions these former students held at 
the end of various periods of time after 
they had left school. 


RATE OF ADVANCEMENT 


One year after leaving school, those 
who were selling declined in number 
from ten to seven; the number of section 
managers and members of training 
squads declined from seven to four, and 
the number of those acting as merchan- 
dise assistants increased from eleven to 
sixteen. Two graduates and two non- 
graduates had become buyers by the 
end of the first year. 

During the second year, there was a 
noticeable decrease in the number of 
those in selling and personnel positions, 
while the number of assistant merchan- 
disers jumped rapidly from sixteen to 
twenty-one. Of these assistant mer- 
chandisers, sixteen were graduates and 
five were nongraduates. In two years, 
three people had become merchandise 
managers. 

By the end of the third year, twenty- 
four of the twenty-seven successful 
merchandising executives were grouped 
in three positions. Fifteen were assist- 


ant merchandisers, seven were buyers, 
and two were merchandise managers. 

Another way to look at the progress 
records of these executives is to see how 
long it took them to reach various posi- 
tions. Table I shows this. On the 
average, a selling position was obtained 
as a beginning position. The section 
manager’s position was frequently a 
beginning position also. If not, it 
usually was attained by the end of the 
first year. 

A surprisingly high percentage of 
former students began as assistant 
merchandisers. A higher percentage of 
graduates initially achieved this posi- 
tion than nongraduates. Those who did 
not start in this position generally 
attained it before two years had elapsed. 
Although one former student began as a 
buyer, few reached that position until the 
second or third year. Two did not 
become buyers until eight years had 
elapsed, and, of course, there are many 
who have not yet progressed that far. 

Merchandise managers reached their 
positions in the unusually short periods 
of two, three, and four years. Such 
achievements should hardly be con- 
sidered as typical, but they are very 
encouraging to those just beginning a 
retail career. 
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In attempting to determine the rela- 
tionship between advancement and the 
number of stores in which one worked, 
it was found that students of the School 
of Retailing did not change stores to a 
great extent. Forty per cent worked 
in only one store, while forty-seven per 
cent worked in two stores, or eighty- 
seven per cent worked in no more than 
two stores. Only two and one-half per 
cent worked in four or more stores. 
Those who became buyers tended to 
remain in one store, while most of those 
who became divisional merchandise man- 
agers worked in either two or four stores. 


INCREASES IN INCOMES 


Increases in income did not keep pace 
with advancement from lower positions 
to higher positions. However, it must 
be remembered that many of the years 
covered by the study were years of 
decreasing salaries. Ratios would be 
higher in normal times. 

In general, there was little or no 
salary increase the first year. During 
the second and third years, incomes 
generally increased about seventy-five 
per cent. However, there were some 
whose incomes showed little or no 
increase, while others showed increases 
up to three or four hundred per cent. 
In the fourth and fifth years, the average 
former student was getting from two 
and a half to three times as much as he 
did at first. Some were getting four, 
five, and even nine times as much as 
their initial salaries. 

The ratios just given are ratios 
between salaries at specified times and 
initial salaries. To make them more 
concrete, $25 a week may be regarded 
as an average beginning salary. It will 
then be seen that the average salary at 
the end of one year was $25 per week; 


three years, $44 per week; and five years, 
$65 to $75 per week. However, these 
salaries might go as high as one hun- 
dred or two hundred dollars per week. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO PROMOTION 


To determine what factors were most 
important in achieving such advance- 
ment in position and increase in income, 
the executives were asked to rate 
eleven factors which seemed most likely 
to contribute to success, and add any 
others which they thought important. 
Table II shows the results of the ranking. 
The graduates and nongraduates agreed 
on the three most important factors. 
They placed hard work first, advan- 
tageous contact with superiors second, 
and technical training in the School of 
Retailing third. 

Advantageous contact with superiors, 
arising in two different ways, needs 
explanation. It may be the result of 
having relatives or close friends in the 
business. Or it may be fostered by 
expressing such a pleasing personality 
and doing the assigned job so well that 
the favorable attention of an executive 
is attracted. Since most of the alumni 
of the School of Retailing have worked 
in large department stores where they 
have had no relatives, the latter method 
of securing advantageous contact or 
“pull” has been the more important. 
One of the greatest tasks, yet one of the 
biggest opportunities, of the one who 
would succeed is to discover and develop 
means of acquiring advantageous con- 
tact with superiors. 

In the ratings there were two very 
distinct, interesting differences of opin- 
ion. The graduates listed analytical 
and mathematical ability fourth, while 
the nongraduates listed it last, only one 
mentioning it, and he giving it third 
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TABLE II 
FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO ADVANCEMENT 


Advantageous contacts with superiors........... 
Technical training in the School of Retailing. .... 
SED, wb oaccdncccnccccsccccccsavece 
Interest in merchandise......................-. 
Analytical and mathematical ability............. 
Managerial ability..................002ee0000% 
Removal of immediate superior................. 
es i ae ts a waseesenecceece 
Ability to plan and execute promotions.......... 
UES Sav bccdaeaseacestceccrccsesees 


choice. On the other hand, the non- 
graduates listed trading ability as the 
fifth most important factor, while the 
graduates listed it last. The table shows 
the other factors considered and their 
rankings in importance. Many com- 
mented that it was hard to determine 
which factor was most important, and 
emphasized the need of a well-balanced 
combination of all of them. 

Additional comments suggested that 
success was achieved by having a con- 
structive attitude at all times, excellent 
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store training by the merchandise man- 
ager, having ambition and optimism, 
being adaptable to situations, and 
knowing what one wanted to do and 
never doubting that he could do it. 

The study showed that a young man 
or woman, with hard work and ad- 
vantageous contacts with superiors, 
backed by technical training, such as is 
offered in the School of Retailing, can 
advance in position and income at a 
moderately rapid rate in the field of 
merchandising. 


A Comparison of the Retail Codes 


ELMER O. SCHALLER 


The average retail merchant or stu- 
dent of retailing is bewildered by the 
hundreds of NRA codes and _ thou- 
sands of amendments and rulings. 
Relatively few people have the time, the 
patience, or the opportunity to analyze 
all codes affecting the retail industry. 
A small number of merchants and 
trade association executives are code 
experts. Store buyers are familiar with 
the code provisions affecting their partic- 
ular departments, and other employees, 
even salespeople, are reasonably well 
informed on certain features of codes 
which are applicable to their work. 
But a broader knowledge of the codes is 
desirable. 


Codes affecting retailing may be 
classified into two main groups: (1) 
manufacturers’ codes and (2) retail 
codes. Manufacturers’ codes affect the 
merchandising activities of stores by 
setting cash and quantity discounts, 
regulating returns to manufacturers, and 
by prohibiting advertising allowances 
and consignment selling. These pro- 
visions, and others, were discussed in 
the January 1934 issue of the JOURNAL 
OF RETAILING and will be omitted here. 
The retail codes may be subdivided into 
two groups: (1) codes controlling the 
sale of merchandise and (2) codes con- 
trolling the service operations of stores, 
such as barber shops, beauty shops, 
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restaurants, jewelry and watch repair- 
ing, and alteration workrooms. 

At present there are twenty-two 
codes controlling the sale of merchan- 
dise at retail. Any retailer who oper- 
ates not more than three establishments, 
and whose place or places of business is 
or are located in a town or towns each 
of less than 2,500 population, is ex- 
empted. The most important retail 
code is the general retail code which is 
sometimes called the blanket or master 
code, or merely the code of retail trade.! 
Most of the additional codes are of a 
specialized nature and apply to stores or 
well-defined departments whose chief 
merchandise is covered by them.? For 
example, a bookstore or department 
operates under the book code, but a 
dress shop or dress department operates 
under the general retail code since there 
is no specialized code for this type of 
merchandise. The general retail code 
applies to 363 per cent of the goods sold 


Types of Merchandise Covered by Specialized Codes 
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1 The full text of the general retail code was published 
in the October 1933 issue of the JouRNAL OF RETAILING. 

2 The only two exceptions are the retail tobacco code 
and the retail meat code. They apply only when the chief 
merchandise carried in the whole store is tobacco or meat. 
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at retail, according to Mr. David H. 
Biddle, code expert of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 

A list of specialized retail codes are 
shown abelow.® 

The provisions of these specialized 
codes are, in general, similar to those of 
the general retail code. Some of the 
highly specialized ones contain trade- 
practice provisions designed to correct 
abuses peculiar to their trades. The 
most significant and interesting differ- 
ences relate to hours of work and price 
regulations. 


DIFFERENCES IN HOURS OF WORK 


The general retail code allows stores 
operating under it to select one of three 
schedules of working hours. Group A 
stores which remain open for business 
from 52 to 56 hours per week may work 
their employees 40 hours per week; 
Group B stores open from 56 to 63 
hours, 44 hours per week; and Group C 
Code Number Date of Approval 


445 May 28, 1934 
37 October 3, 1933 


» Canale 60B April 13, 1934 

snes kine deeacey 299 February 19, 1934 
re eee 60A October 30, 1933 

Me ceecu ean 197 January 6, 1934 

EN ninvaa ernie 182 December 30, 1933 
iS vee cd cate 142 November 27, 1933 


33 October 3, 1933 
December 21, 1934 
March 26, 1934 

1 October 3, 1933 
25 September 18, 1933 
June 4, 1934 
10 August 19, 1933 


phivest¥nnsve 362 March 23, 1934 
Hanis eb a'ace ben 410 May 1, 1934 

ke dks Gahan 547 February 2, 1935 
chenhe phen ee 402 April 21, 1934 
ieee a tres 280 February 14, 1934 
cuentas 466 June 19, 1934 


2 Copies of the specialized retail codes may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
or in New York City from the Retail Code Authority, 44 
Broadway. Price, five cents each. Each amendment, 
five cents extra. 
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stores open 63 hours or more, 48 hours 
per week. Allowances are made in 
setting minimum wages in these groups 
to compensate for the varying number 
of hours in the work week. 

The drug code adds a Group D for 
stores who choose to remain open 84 
hours or more, seven days a week. 
Employees working for stores in this 
group may work 56 hours a week and 
receive a minimum wage adjusted for 
the longer work week. 

The food and grocery code dispenses 
with store groups. It provides that all 
stores operating under it shall be open 
not less than 63 hours per week (with 
exceptions), and that employees work a 
maximum of 48 hours per week. 


DIFFERENCES IN PRICE REGULATIONS 


The general retail code prohibits the 
sale of merchandise at a loss, except 
bona fide clearance, perishable, im- 
perfect, damaged, or discontinued mer- 
chandise. The cost of the goods, for 
code purposes, is the invoice cost less 
discounts plus transportation plus a 10 
per cent allowance for store wages. 
Any retailer, however, may sell at a 
price as low as any competitor in his 
trade area on merchandise which is 
identical or essentially the same, if such 
competitor’s price is set in conformity 
with the foregoing provision. 


The food and grocery code prohibits 
the sale of foods at a price less than 6 
per cent above cost as the labor allow- 
ance. No specific labor cost allowance 
has been set in several retail codes. 

The drug code prohibits the sale of 
drugs, medicines, cosmetics, toilet prepa- 
rations, or drug sundries at a price below 
the manufacturer’s wholesale list price 
per dozen. The code authority may 
fix a comparable unit quantity for those 
products which are not customarily 
sold in dozen or larger lots. 

The booksellers’ code prohibits the 
sale of any book during the first six 
months after publication (or until Janu- 
ary 1 of the following year if publi hed 
before July 1) at less than the pub- 
lisher’s price. After such time, it may 
be sold at any price which does not 
violate the price provisions of the 
general retail code. 

Although NRA permitted the 
establishment of emergency minimum 
prices for rubber tires, this regulation 
was allowed to lapse by the industry 
when prices became stabilized. 

Those who wish an exhaustive analysis 
of all codes affecting retailing (over 400) 
are referred to the NRA Handbook for 
Retailers published by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, which 
contains summaries, tables, indices, and 
interpretations. 


Book Reviews 


Retailing, by Norris A. Brisco. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1935, 666 
pages. 

Retailing, by Dr. Norris A. Brisco, is undoubt- 
edly the most complete and comprehensive 
treatise of the problems of running a retail store 
yet published in one volume. Few writers are 
so well qualified to discuss the subject of retail- 
ing as is Dr. Brisco. Drawing from his rich 
background as author of books on nearly every 
phase of the subject and from his long experience 
as Dean of the School of Retailing, New York 
University, Dr. Brisco presents a clear and 
practical analysis of the problems, practices, 


and procedures involved in successful store 
operation. 

Retailing, as the title implies, treats all 
phases of the subject from the historical develop- 
ment of stores to the legal aspects of merchandis- 
ing. Although broad in scope, each topic is 
discussed with a thoroughness not usually found 
in a general survey book. Problems such as 
those involved in store location and layout, 
organization, the buying process, salesmanship 
and sales promotion, retail accotmting, and 
insurance are discussed interestingly and clearly. 

Any student of retailing, whether in college or 
in an executive position in the retail field, should 
find Retailing a source of valuable information. 

Oo. P. R. 
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Probleme der americkanischen Waren- 
hauser (Problems of American Depart- 
ment Stores), by Werner Gabler. 
Ziirich, Switzerland: Orell Fussli Ver- 
lag, 1934, 201 pages. 


Since this book was written by a German, 
published in the German language, and written 
for German readers, it is apparent that it is 
intended to be a very general survey of depart- 
ment-store retailing in the United States. The 
bulk of it is devoted to a competent analysis of 
management problems, relations with manu- 
facturers, competition, customers, and the use 
of women as salespeople. The author uses 
freely the figures issued by the government, 
universities, and trade associations. As a re- 
sult, the book appears to be a résumé of ma- 
terial with which American retailers have 
already had an opportunity to become familiar. 
This, together with the fact that technical 
German is very difficult to read even by people 
who are able to speak conversational German, 
limits the value of the book in this country. 

Perhaps the most startling and thought- 
provoking idea in the book is that the buyer 
is one of the weakest parts of the American 
department-store organization. The author 
points out that the buyer’s position requires 
such a large group of different abilities that 
they can seldom be found in one man who is 


willing to work for the salary that is generally 
effered. Most stores neglect their training and 
the results are the large and costly buyer turn- 
over and the expensive buying mistakes which 
are to a great extent responsible for the high 
percentage of markdowns. A change in the 
whole merchandising organization seems to be 
the best solution to the problem. 

It is indeed refreshing to have an outsider’s 
point of view on some of our outstanding retail- 
ing problems. 

E. O. S. 


Proceedings of the Boston Conference 
on Distribution, 1934, spensored by 
the Retail Trade Board, Boston. 


Coérdination and codperation were the key- 
notes struck by the recent Sixth Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution. As might be expected, 
the leaders of retailing, speaking in this national 
forum on problems of distribution, were most 
concerned with government activities, relation- 
ships, and their effects on distribution. Co- 
éperation, perhaps through some strong central 
retail body, was advocated for solving some of 
the difficulties of the NRA code administration, 
price fixing, taxation, economic security, and 
advertising reform. Extension of the principles 
of the New Deal was favored. Price fixing 


proved unpopular. D. W. H. 


Editorial— What 1935 Has in Store for 
Business 


There are many constructive economic 
factors that are on a sounder basis and 
more favorable for better business than 
they were in 1934 or 1933. The great 
surpluses that existed in many basic 
material markets have been greatly 
curtailed and no longer do they present 
serious economic problems. This is 
perhaps the most favorable factor for 
business upturn. Replacement in many 
lines of industry is urgent. This is 
especially true in public utilities, trans- 
portation, and many lines of manu- 
facturing. There is every reason to 
believe that our exports in 1935 will 
show a substantial increase over 1934. 
Unlimited credit exists for business ex- 


pansion. There is, nevertheless, a hesi- 
tancy on the part of business men in 
almost every line to expand or replace 
equipment that has passed to its obso- 
lescence stage. Thus, under normal 
conditions, business is ready for a rather 
sharp upturn but is held fettered to a 
marked degree by a doubt as to the 
future. 

The psychological fear of what may 
happen is gripping this country seriously 
at the present time. There is decided 
willingness to look at every new factor 
through pessimistic lens. The delay in 
giving the decision in the gold cases 
almost paralyzed business in financial 
sections of this country. It had an 
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important bearing on our foreign finan- 
cial relations. Rumors of what the 
decision might be greatly influenced our 
produce and stock exchanges. In spite 
of promises from Washington that the 
Government was ready to avert any 
serious consequences of an adverse 
decision, business paid little or no 
attention to these promises, and fear 
during a period of nearly two weeks 
brought financial markets almost to a 
standstill. It is hard to believe that 
such a grip would be possible. We must 
realize this psychological power at the 
present time. 

The most important factor that stands 
in the path of a more rapid upturn of 
business is the failure to balance the 
budget. The balancing of our Federal 
budget is the most important factor in 
restoring business confidence in the 
future. It is without doubt a most 
urgent necessity in our recovery program. 

The second factor that is causing 
increasing doubt as to the future is the 
lavish expenditure of public funds. 
This stands like a mountain in the path 
of real and enduring business recovery. 
It is to be hoped that the time is not 
far distant when we will have a decided 
curbing in this extravagance. This is 
burdening future business with in- 
creased taxation. 

The third factor that is giving business 
men much concern is government inter- 
ference with business. There was passed 
recently a large appropriation for investi- 
tigation of a well-known public-utility 
corporation. This action is giving all 
public utilities much concern. The 
effect will undoubtedly be a hesitancy 
in replacement and in expansion. There 
are rumors of an unusual experiment 
with our railroads. This is attracting 
much attention and doubtless is slowing 
up, to a marked degree, the placing of 


orders for railroad equipment. There 
are grave doubts, at a time when we wish 
to increase the faith in the future, that 
these investigations and experiments are 
necessary. 

The fourth factor is the doubtful tax 
policy of the future. Income and sales 
taxes are good examples. There is a 
possibility of Federal, State, and munic- 
ipal sales taxes. This is not a bright 
outlook for our merchants. There is 
also a possibility of Federal, State, and 
municipal income taxes. The policy 
seems to be to levy the tax and let the 
future ascertain the consequences. This 
is not sound business. Business can 
only stand a certain amount of taxation. 
Beyond that limit, taxation becomes a 
serious deterrent to recovery. We are 
approaching that limit in some cases. 
This is especially true in the retail field. 

The fifth factor that is giving many 
business men concern is the failure on 
the part of the Government to protect 
the privilege of every American to work, 
provided that he is engaged in a lawful 
occupation. This is an_ inalienable 
American right and the failure on the 
part of the Government to recognize this 
is causing a situation that is an increas- 
ing barrier to business recovery. 

The foregoing are important factors 
that prevent the whole-hearted opti- 
mism that we should have if we are to 
have a free and open path for business 
recovery. In the face of these barriers 
and in spite of fear of the future, 1935, as 
previously stated, holds a_ brighter 
future for business in general than did 
1934. If business can only be assured 
of the lowering of these barriers, we will 
have a real recovery—one that will be 
enduring and lasting. Many business 
men are hoping that many of these 


factors will soon be modified. 
N. A. B. 





